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VISITING DAY AT PINE RIDGE — BLACK BEAUTY RECEIVES. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


ut 


Humane Societies Abroad. 

We are often asked by friends who are going 
to travel in other countries across the ocean what 
humane societies there are in some of the coun- 
tries they are about to visit. different 
sources we have gleaned the following informa- 


From 


tion which may be found of use to travelers who 
are interested in animals. 

As England is called “The Mother Country,” 
so London may be called the parent of all the 
It would take 
many columns of this magazine to give even a 
brief mention of all the societies that are work- 
ing for the good of animals and birds in Eng- 
land. 

The Royal Society for the Prevention of Cru- 
elty to Animals, 105 Jermyn St., London, S. W., 
is the oldest of these societies. It was founded 
in 1824. The secretary is E. G. Fairholme. It 
publishes an interesting magazine, entitled The 
Ammal World, also a paper called The Band of 
Mercy, and over 200 pamphlets and leaflets. It 
has 6/70 branches and auxiliaries. 

The Battersea Temporary Home for Lost and 
Starving Dogs has been established fifty years 
and is the first home of the kind in the world. 
The present secretary is Guy Guillum Scott. The 
home is on the Battersea Park Road, South Lam- 
beth, London. It has a country branch, corm- 
prising eight and one-half acres of land, at Hack- 
bridge (near Mitcham) Surrey, which was 
opened to the public October, 1898. The presi- 
dent of this organization is the Duke of Port- 
land. The foundress was Mrs. Tealby. 

The National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals celebrated its twenty-sixth 
birthday. It employs a staff of 250 trained in- 
spectors who watch conditions in England, Ire- 
land and Wales. 

Our Dumb Friends’ League, 118 Victoria 
Street, London, S. W., cares: for homeless ani- 
mals and is establishing shelters for stray cats in 
different parts of London. The secretary is Ar- 
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thur J. Coke. The league has a branch receiv- 
ing station at 931 Fulham Road, S. W., and an- 
other at 41 Fulbourne Street, Whitechapel. 

There is a Home for Stray Cats at Gordon 
Cottage, Hammersworth, W., carried on by Mrs. 
Gordon. The Mayhew Home for Lost Dogs and 
Starving Cats is at Ponsard Road, College Park, 
Harrow Road, N. W.~ The Helinegiet es 
League, secretary and foundress, Miss Kate 
Cording, is also called the Islington Lost Cats’ 
Shelter, and has its headquarters at Fellowship 
Cottage, 31 Trinity Street, Liverpool Road. The; 
London Institution for Lost Cats is at 38 Fer- 
dinand Street, Camden Town, N. W., in care of 
Mrs. Morgan. The Canine Defence League, es- 
tablished 1891, “to protect dogs from torture and 
ill-usage of every kind,” is managed by Fred E. 
Pirkis, the chairman and honorary treasurer, and 
the office is at 27 Regent Street, London, S. W. 

For horses there is in England a National 
Equine Defence: League. The first@iomemar 
Rest for Horses ever established is at Westcroft 
Farm, Cricklewood Lane, London) Nay aaeet 
was formerly at South Acton and was founded in 
1886. The Anti-Bearing-Rein Association has 
its headquarters at York House@ og: 
Street, London, Ernest Bell, publisher of The 
Amimals Friend, being honorary secretary. 

The Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
is at 23 Queen Anne’s Gate, Londonjeae 7am 
was established 1889, and has a publication, 
Bird News and Notes. | 

The Humanitarian League, founded by Henry 
5. Salt, celebrated its twentieth anniversary, 
May 6, 1910. The Humane Review, formerly 
published by the League, is now discontinued, 
but it did an excellent work while it existed in 
forwarding humane interests. 

The National Anti-Vivisection Society has its 
offices at 92 Victoria Street, London, S. W. The 
director and treasurer is the Hon. Stephen Col- 
eridge. 

There are also the following homes for cats 
outside of London: 

Bath, Cats’ Home, Mrs. Graham) 5) Barten 
Street, Queen Square; Bedford, Cats” Shelter, 
Mrs. Gray, 21 Rothsay Road; -Belfaeiayins: 
Home, Balmoral; Birmingham, Cats’ Home, 
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Mrs. Rose Walker, 426 Moseley Road; Bristol, 
feomie tor Cats, Mrs. Graham, 11 Park Row; 
Dublin, Home for Starving Cats, Miss Swifte, 2 
Earlsfort Mansions; Hull, Cats’ Home, Miss A. 
L. Metcalf, Temple Street, Beverley Road; 
Ieeds, Cats’ Shelter, Miss FF. Ferro, 28 
Meedone terrace; Manchester, Cats’ Shelter, 
Peeete thomas Place, Stanley Street, Cheet- 
ham and Cats’ Shelter, 103. Embden Street, 
Green; Oxford, Cats’ Home, Mrs. Andrews, 1 
Lathbury Road. 

There is in Liverpool a Home for Lost and 
Starving Dogs, and doubtless there are many 
other humane societies in England of which we 
have never heard. 

In humane educational work a most valuable 
factor is The Animals’ Friend, edited by Ernest 
Bell, York House, Portugal Street, 
Inn, London, with children’s illustrated supple- 
ment, edited by Miss Jessey Wade. The price 
post free to all parts of the world is 2s, 6d, 
(62 1-2 cents) and it should be in the homes of 
all who take any interest in justice to our four- 
footed friends. It is full of interesting matter, 
and is devoid of painful stories or suggestions, 
as it can be without injury to the cause it rep- 
resents. 

From the same house the Kindness Cards, a 
beautiful series of colored picture cards with 
short paragraphs on care of animals, can be ob- 
tained, the price being 1s. 3d. for the set of six- 
peel. 

In France there is the Gennevillier Home for 
Dogs, just outside Paris, founded and carried 
on by the Baroness d’Herpente. The League for 
the Defense of Animals and the Moralization of 
the Young (the national society of France), has 
interested the government in its work to the ex- 
tent that it is rigidly enforcing all laws made for 
the protection of children and animals. It has 
succeeded in preventing dogs which are taken 
to the pound, from being turned over to the vivi- 
sectionists, as formerly was done. 

There are 400 anti-cruelty societies in Ger- 
many, and more than 200 have joined the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Animals. They 
have obtained prohibitory laws relating to the 
catching of birds in traps, and other enactments 
affecting the shipment and slaughtering of cattle. 


Dinco nis 


The activities of the local societies are generally 
directed toward the inspection of highways, 
overloaded wagons, supervision of dog wagons, 
elG, | 

In Italy there is the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Animals in Florence, and the 
Naples Society for the Protection of Animals at 
2 Via Vittoria, the Princess Mele-Barese being 
president. Turin has a Society for the Protec- 
tion of Animals, and there is a humane society 
in Rome... 

The Finland Society for Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has existed thirty-five years. It has 
succeeded in getting a law passed forbidding 
women to slaughter animals or children to watch 
butchering of animals. The third Sunday of 
each October is known as “Animal Day,” when 
money is collected in the churches for furthering 
educational humane work. 

The Himalayan Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals reports that it is hampered 
in its humane work by having to combat the reli- 
gious scruples of the Hindoos. It has erected 
three infirmaries, many water troughs, and 1s 
educating the people in their duty toward dumb 
animals. 

Hungary has fourteen anti-cruelty societies 
In the results accomplished through their work 
are the establishment of drinking fountains, dis- 
couragement of bull fights, introduction of com- 
fortable harness; enactment of laws relating to 
the live stock in transit, and the organization of 
children’s societies. 

There are nine societies in Australia. 
societies have obtained the passage of laws pro- 
hibiting cruelty to animals and a strict supervi- 
sion by the government of the transportation of 
cattle and slaughtering of the same. 

The Pietermaritzburg Society in South Africa 
acknowledges a government grant of £100 a year 
to aid its work. .'It gives especial attention to 
the conditions prevailing in the shipment of live 
stock. Fines are imposed for offenses, but an 
effort is made to relieve conditions through edu- 
cational processes. 

“Svalen,” the Society for the Protection of 
Birds and Animals in Denmark, with headquar- 
ters at Copenhagen is the leading anti-cruelty 
society of Denmark. This society carries on 
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educational work in the schools and gives free il- 
lustrated lectures. It also has caused to be sta- 
tioned in public places of Copenhagen, large 
placards bearing ten rules of conduct to be ob- 
served toward the dumb creatures. 

The National Society of Budapest in the re- 
port of its president, Isidor Maday de Maros, 
states that it has transferred the chief weight of 
its activities into the primary schools. Two 
hundred thousand children have taken the vow 
of the Children’s National League for the Pro- 
tection of Birds. A holiday, known as “Birds 
and Arbor Day,’ is observed annually in the 
schools. 

Senor Juarez, whose father was the first pres~ 
ident of Mexico, and who is, himself, a member 
of the Mexican congress, said, at the Humane 
Congress in Washington, that in time he hoped 
bull-fighting would be abolished in his country. 
He stamped it as one of the greatest curses of 
Mexico, and stated he had introduced several 
bills in congress directed toward its complete 
abolition. 

Japan:—The Kobe Society last year dealt 
with more than 700 cases of cruelty to animals, 
besides instructing 141 coolies in the proper care 
of animals. It has a membership of 319, 

New South Wales:—The Woman’s Society 
tor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, estab- 
lished in 1887, has a membership of 70,000, pub- 
lishes an excellent monthly journal, entitled The 
Band of Mercy, and has carried humane work 
into the schools. 

Matagalpa, Nicaragua:—A society was formed 
two years ago, and is the only one of its kind in 
Central Americal The society has sticceeded 
in abolishing a number of cruel sports and in 
relieving the condition of working animals. 


New York Women’s League for Animals. 

We have just received the first annual report 
of the New York Women’s League for Animals. 
It is a very handsomely gotten up booklet of 
forty-five pages, generously illustrated with pic- 
tures which represent different parts of the work 
Wine 
president of this society, Mrs. James Speyer, has 
long been known for her zealous work in behalf 


this new and excellent society is doing. 


Many of the names of the incorpor- 
ators, officers and directors are well-known in 
New York society and represent some of the 
wealthiest families of that city. One of the most 
important branches of this work, and many peo- 
ple will consider it the most important, is the 
Dispensary for Animals, open from 9 a. m. to 6 
p. m., every day at 325 Lafayette Street) ~Dur 
ing the first year, from January 1910 to January 
1911, 4,207 dogs, 1,326 cats, 432 horses and 63 
unclassified animals have been treated. The ser- 
vice at this dispensary is free. 

A unique feature of the league is “A Dogs” 
Brigade.” Owners of dogs pay an annual sub- 
scription of one dollar to enroll their dogs as 
members of the brigade. A special medal, which 
is the badge of the brigade, is given and this en- 
titles the dog to be used to collect money for the 
work of the dispensary and a proposed hospital. 
Two hundred dogs and cats are already members 
of this brigade. 

The League sent out during the summer about 
15,000 post cards with hints to drivers and with 
an appeal to dog owners. It employs Mrs. Sage, 
whose excellent educational work has long been 
known, for school lectures. 

The Work Horse Parade, under the auspices 
of this society, took place 9n Memorial Day 
arid was in many ways very successful. 


of animals. 


STORIES FOR OLD 


ut AND YOUNG 


Something about Cats. 

[From Chamber’s Wiscellany, published in 1845.] 

The cat of Angora is a very beautiful variety 
with silvery hair of fine silken texture, generally 
longest on the neck but also long on the tail. 
Some are yellowish and others olive, approach- 
ing. to the color of the lion, “but theysaresal! 
gentle creatures and of delicate dispositions. 

The Persian cat is a variety with the hair 
very much produced and very silky, perhaps 
more so than the cat of Angora. ‘t is, however, 
differently colored, being of fine uniform gray 
on the upper part, with the texture of the fur as 
soft as silk, and the lustre glossy; the color fades 
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off on the lower parts of the sides and passes 
into white, or nearly so, on the belly. This its 
probably one of the most beautiful varieties and 
it is said to be exceedingly gentle in its manners. 

The Chinese cat has its fur beautifully glossed 
but it is very different from either of those that 
have been mentioned. It is variegated with 
black and yellow, and unlike the most of the 
race, has the ears pendulous. 

The last we shall mention is the tortoise-shell 
cat, one of the prettiest varieties of those which 
have the fur of moderate length and without any 
particular silver gloss. The colors are very 
pure black, white and reddish orange, and in this 
country at least males thus marked are said to 
be rare, though they are quite common in Egypt 
and the south of Europe. 

This variety has other qualities to recommend 
it besides the beauty of its colors. Tortoise-shell 
cats are very elegant. Though delicate in their 
form, they are at the same time very active and 
among the most attached and grateful of the 
whole race. It may be remarked, however, that 
there is much less difference in manners than 1n 
appearance, and that those which are best fed 
and most kindly treated are invariably the best 
natured and the most attached. 

The cat has been known from time immemo- 
rial to the Chinese, Hindoos, and Persians. It 
was domiciled among the Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Jews, Greeks and Romans, and even fig- 
ures in the mythology of some of their nations. 

Among the Egyptians the cat was held in the 
greatest veneration. If one died a natural death 
it was mourned for with certain appointed sym- 
Bols of grief; and if killed, the murderer was 
given up to the rabble to be buffeted to death. 
Cats were not only held sacred when alive but 
after death were embalmed and deposited in the 
niches of the catacombs. 

Moncrieff mentions that an insult offered to a 
cat by a Roman was the cause of an insurrection 
among the Egyptians, even when the fact of 
their own vanquishment could not excite them 
to rebel, and it is also told that Cambyses, avail- 
ing himself of this regard for the animal, made 
himself master of Pelusis, which had hitherto 
successfully resisted his arms. The stratagem 
which he fell upon was in the highest degree 
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ingenious; he gave to each of his soldiers em- 
ployed in the attack a live cat instead of a 
buckler and the Egyptian garrison, rather than 
injure the objects of their veneration, suffered 
themselves to be conquered. 

If this story is true, which is highly improb- 
able, it is to be hoped that the unfortunate cats 
that were used as bucklers were given into the 
care of their friends, and not left in the hands of 
their enemies. 

M. Baumgarten informs us that when he was 
in Damascus he saw there a kind of hospital for 
cats. The house in which they were kept was 
very large and walled round, and was said to be 
quite full of them. On inquiring into the origin 
of this institution he was told that Mahomet 
when he once lived there brought with him a cat 
which he kept in the sleeve of his garment and 
carefully fed with his own hands, and that he 
once cut off his sleeve rather than to disturb the 
sleep of his favorite. His followers ever after- 
ward paid a superstitious respect to these ani- 
mals and supported them by public alms. 

In the early history of England cats were of 
so much importance as to be the subjects of spe- 
cial enactments. In the reign of Howel the 
Good, Prince of Wales, who died in 948, laws 
were made to fix the prices of different animals, 
among which the cat was included as being at 
that period of great importance on account of 
its scarcity and utility. The price of a kitten 
before it could see was one penny; when proof 
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could be given of its having caught a mouse, 
twopence, after which it was rated at fourpence, 
a great sum in those days when the value of 
specie was extremely high. 

It was likewise required that the animal should 
be perfect in its senses of hearing and seeing, 
should be a good mouser, and, if a female, be a 
careful nurse. If it failed in any of these quali- 
fications the seller was to forfeit to the buyer a 
third of the purchase money. 

All this shows that while the wild cat of the 
country was so abundant as to be troublesome, 
the domestic species was apparently an object of 
great rarity and of considerable value. 


Animal Inteiligence. 

A writer in Le Petit Journal of Paris, tells 
- some interesting anecdotes of animal intelligence. 
In order to obtain original facts he appealed to 
readers of the Journal to tell him their experi- 
ences with pets. Huis conclusion is that only a 
very small number of people have the pecutiar 
eift of making themselves understood by the ani- 
mal world. 

The first instance he gives is that of a swallow 
kept as a pet by a lady in Grenoble. Swallows, 
he says, are the most difficult birds to tame. He 
tried time and again, taking good care, of 
course, not to keep them in a cage, to rear some 
of these birds of passage, but they invariably 
pined away and died. The fact that the lady at 
Grenoble has been able to keep and actually to 
tame one of these birds is a proof that she must 
have a special gift; “she says in her letter: 

“T have been keeping at my house for eight 
weeks a swallow which had been hurt. It was 
caught in a wire on the roof, and I asked a 
plumber to climb up and deliver the poor little 
He went about it too roughly, and in 
I kept 
the swallow in the house, giving it full liberty, 
for a swallow will not live in a cage. I fed it on 
tiny bits of calf’s liver, which ‘I gave it on a little 
ivory stick. The bird did not want to leave me 
any more. It followed me everywhere about the 
house until I took it up and put it on my shoul- 
der. I also have a cat, which, during the first 
few days, ran after the swallow. But I had for- 


thing. 
pulling the bird away he broke its wing. 


bidden her to touch it. She ended by understand- 
ing, for she watched the swallow moving about 
the house without stirring. However, I did not 
trust her too much, and when I had to go out I 
shut pussy up in the kitchen and the swallow in 
the dining room. One day, when I had not shut 
one of the doors well, I found it open on my re- 
turn. I was frightened for my swallow. I en- 
tered the dining room, and what did I see but 
the cat and the swallow lying snugly together 
like great friends on a dressing-gown that had 
fallen on the floor.” 

The lady, adds the writer, seems in this case 
to have exercised a sort of charm over her two 
pets. Most of the other stories relate to the mar- 
velous intelligence of dogs. One of these is con- 
tributed by a market woman of Paris. She has 
a dog which has been trained to go to the 
butcher for its own meat every day. She wraps 
a penny in a piece of paper, and the dog at once 
knows what it is for. He goes to the 
butcher, gets his meat, and returns to ‘her 
to have it cooked. One day, however, a curi- 
ous thing happened. The piece of meat he got 
was perhaps too small, or the dog had a better 
appetite than usual and wanted more. He forth- 
with crumpled up a bit of paper in his mouth 
and walked to the butcher a second time. ‘The 
butcher was furious at first when he found no 
penny inside the paper. But it was not the fault of 
the dog, which did not know that the penny was 
more essential than the paper. However, he got 
such a scolding that he has not repeated the 
trick since. 3 


Among the many other dog stories reported by 
the correspondents, there is a very touching one 
of two dogs kept by the same master near Nev- 
ers. One of these dogs happened to be wounded 
in the woods by a shot, and was unable to move. 
He was lost sight of for some days, but was dis- 
covered finally in an extraordinary manner. ‘It 
was noticed that the other dog stole some food 
every day and ran off with it to the woods. He 
was followed, and then it was seen that the ani- 
mal had been in the habit of carrying the food 
to its wounded companion, and thus saved it 
from starving. This dog surely deserved a 
medal. 
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A peculiar instance of the 
attachment of canaries to cer- 
tain persons has come under 
my own notice. An Ameri- 
can lady, who was very ill 
and almost bedridden for a 
long time, was surprised one 
day to see a canary fly into 
her room. The bird was 
slightly injured, and seemed 
glad to find a home. Before 
many days had passed it be- 
came a perfect friend to the 
invalid lady, would perch on 
the bed or the armchair to 
keep her company, or eat out of her hand, and 
wipe its bill on her finger. After some time 
a mate was purchased for the bird, and now it 
has thirty-two descendants, all of whom are as 
tame and as attached to the invalid lady as the 
original bird. They come out of their cage when 
the door is opened, fly over to her at the slight- 
est beck or call, and all know their names, so 
that if only one of them 1s called that one will 
hop out and fly over to its. mistress. 


The Cat and the Spaniel. 

A little black spaniel had five puppies, which 
were considered too many for her to bring up. 
As, however, the breed was much in request, her 
mistress was unwilling that any of them should 
be destroyed and she asked the cook if she 
thought it would be possible to bring a portion 
of them up by hand before the kitchen fire. The 
cook replied that the cat had kittens and perhaps 
the puppies might be substituted. 

The cat received the puppies very kindly. 
Gradually all her kittens were taken away and 
she was left with only two puppies to take care 
of. Now the first curious fact was that the two 
puppies nursed by the cat were in a fortnight as 
active, forward and playful as kittens of that 
age. They barked and frolicked and were in 
fine condition while the other three puppies that 
were nursed by their mother were whining. and 
stupid. The cat gave her puppies her tail to 
play with and they were always in motion. They 
could soon eat and take care of themselves and 
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then they were taken away 
from the cat and placed in 
homes. 

The poor cat was inconsol- 
able. She wandered, crying, 
about the house and on the 
second day after her loss she 
came across the little spaniel 
with her own three puppies. 

“Oh,” says Puss, putting up 
her back, “it is you who has 
stolen my children.” 

“Indeed. I have not,” said 
the spaniel with a snarl, “they 
are my own flesh and blood.” 

“They are mine,” said the cat, and upon this 
she flew at the spaniel and snatching up a 
puppy carried it off to her own bed. Having 
placed it carefully she went back, fought with 
the spaniel again and again succeeded in taking 
another puppy. 

It is an interesting fact, however, that having 
got the number she had before she did not at- 
tempt to get the third puppy away but left it 
with its mother. 


Compensation. 


If you will feed ’most any cat, 
And stroke its fur,— 
You'll find ’twill pay you tit for tat, 
At so much purr! 
ETHEL FAIRMONT SNYDER. 


One of the little tragedies of animal life with 
which the League is so often called to deal was 
that of a large and old female cocker spaniel 
found on Boston Common late at night in a 
most deplorable condition by one of the League’s 
volunteer agents. It was necessary to geta 
wheelbarrow to bring the poor creature to our 
kennels, where our veterinary doctor worked 
over her for hours trying to save her and her 
puppies. It was too late, however, to relieve her 
suffering, so she had to be chloroformed,—one 
more example of the carelessness and negli- 


gence, if not the deliberate cruelty, of man. 
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Bungalow Notes. 

May 14.—Spring, to the superficial observer, 
has leaped upon us in full tide, yet those who 
keep close watch on the processes of nature, 
know that this is true only superficially. Back 
in February, in the very clutch of mid-winter, 
the buds were beginning by infinitesimal stages 
to put on growth, and all through the days and 
nights of a cold and belated spring they have been 
steadily working toward the grand, culminating 
transformation spectacle of the last week. It 
is as if Nature hid herself behind a gauzy cur- 
tain impenetrable to the eyes of the average 
mortal, and then in a mad fit of mischievous 
witcherait, toremtie syeil suddenly, aside sand 
laughed at our childish wonder. But whether 
it comes slowly or rapidly, early or late, spring 
is the annual miracle, and it is worth while liv- 
ing through the rest of the year to see it in all 
its marvellous witchery. It is only with ad- 
vancing years, however, that one learns to see 
ever new beauties in the springtide. Children 
take it as a matter of course. It is their own 
season, and they calmly appropriate it. Their 
elders watch it come and pass, always with a 
sense of the undercurrent of sadness such as 
one feels in Sinding’s “Fruhlingsrauschen.” It 
is the feeling, I suppose, of thé evanescence of 
life. Exquisite, yes, all this outburst of myriad 
sided energy, but ... who knows?... . this 
fave Desulcs last: tithic am mean 


“Alas, that Spring should vanish with the rose.” 


It is better, nevertheless, to hold to the larger 
faith, be it merely that of Renan, that it is 
worth while to exist, if only for a season, that 
we may have even a brief glimpse of ‘a ‘passing 
phase of the progress of the ages. Better still 
the sublime optimism of Emerson who, when a 
frantic adventist shouted at him, “Do you know, 
sir, that the world is coming to an end next 
Friday ?” replied, with his seraphic 
smile, “Don’t disturb yourself, my friend. We 
can get along very well without it.” 


calmly 


The birds evidently are not disturbed by any 
such metaphysical speculations as these, for 
they have been coming in pairs and flocks, with 
all their old-time joyousness. No less than 
eighteen varieties have we seen and heard today. 
Here is. the list: Scarlet Tanager ‘Salton 


Oriole, Catbird, Brown ‘Thrasher, Chewink, 
Redstart, White Crowned Sparrow, Pheebe, 
Black Billed Cuckoo, Robin, Blue Jay) iked 


Winged Blackbird, Song Sparrow, Crow, 
Flicker, Downy Woodpecker, Little Flycatcher, 
English Sparrow. 

The three pairs of catbirds that added so 
much to the pleasure of the dwellers in the 
bungalow last year, are here again, and night 
and morning they give us most delightful re- 
hearsals. They ate very tame. Two of them 
came to the trees by the bird table this after- 
noon, as I sat on the south porch quite near 
them, and they crooned softly to one another 
their liquid love notes. Mr. Schuyler Mathews 
says they puff out their feathers when they are 
annoyed, but they certainly were not annoyed 
today, and they certainly puffed out their feath- 
ers. A little later I looked out at the bird basin, 
on the other side of the house, and there 
were two cat birds, a Baltimore oriole, 
and three English sparrows bathing together, 
and one of the catbirds plunged at the sparrows 
with open beak and drove them away! This is 
one more instance to prove the fallacy and de- 
lusion of the popular prejudice against the Eng- 
lish sparrow. A month ago, when the fox 
sparrows and song sparrows were constant vis- 
itors to the rockery, with the juncos and Eng- 
lish sparrows, it was the song sparrow that put 
his English cousin to ignominious flight. The 
whole story about the English sparrow goes 
back to this. We killed off our native birds, 
and the English sparrows took their places. 
Then we said the English sparrows had driven 
away the native birds. Now we are encourag- 
ing the native birds, and the English sparrows 
live fairly harmoniously with them or draw back 
to the thickly settled part of towns and cities. 
At any rate, those of us who see the English 
sparrows at the bird table and the bird basin 
daily with almost every bird common to this 
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fepion, are very, very 
skeptical about the English 
sparrow as an enemy to 
our native birds. 

If it were the blue jay, 
now, there would be a dif- 
ferent story. Down by the 
cottage the robins have a 
nest in one pine tree and 
the blue jays in another, and the other day a blue 
jay went to the robin’s nest, drove away the 
mother bird, and seized her four little ones, and 
deliberately well,why go on with the grue- 
some tale? But suppose the English sparows 
had done a thing like this? The country would 
have rung with the story! 


Let us get to pleasanter subjects. Last Thurs- 
Gayetiestanaeer came, dropping like a flash of 
fire from the blue and arousing Janet, who was 
the observer in this instance, to unwonted ex- 
citement. “Why,” she said, “I thought a piece 
of red flannel had blown down into the bird 
basin !’—which was not a bad comparison from 
the ornithological point of view. The tanagers, 
—for his mate was with him,—must have been 
hot and dusty after their long flight from the 
southland, for they splashed and splashed and 
plumed themse'ves on the branches of the over- 
hanging cedar, and splashed and plumed again 
and again. Nature certainly was in a rapturous 
mood when she launched this bit of tropical 
plumage to gladden the hearts of dwellers in 
New England. 


I might tell of the brown thrashers that have 
built their nest in the brush heap by the wood- 
shed; of the white crowned sparrow that took 
his bath today with absolute indifference to my 
presence, as I stood close by the bird pool; and 
of the three crows that come several times daily 
to the table to get food for their young, while 
the indignant and piratical blue jay, for once ter- 
rified to submission, squawks his protest from a 
respectful distance,—but the sun is setting and 
a robin near the rockery is singing his evening 
song: 

“Now, then—come and—have your—tea! 


Now, then—come to—tea!! 
Now, then—tea!!!” 


As PROUD MOTHER AT PLINED RIDGE: 


and Nora and I, who, in 
spite of the hygienists, are 
not averse to a mild decoc- 
Hon on tannic, acid 11 it be 
hot and well-flavored, take 
thesiint and call= forthe 
draught. We 
partake of it not without 
memories of the absent, and 
as we partake we are convinced that it is some- 
times wise to travel for one’s health, and that 
there are times it 1s well to get away from the 
United States; but we cannot help ,feeling that, 
when it comes to the simple joys of nature, not 
even Italy in May has anything to offer so very 
much superior to Pine Ridge! 


cheering 


HUMANE 
ad EDUCATION | ad 


Why Animals Must Be Killed. 

One of the painful facts that children have to 
learn is the fact of death, but I believe it would 
not be painful if it were presented in the right 


= 


ay. 

Most children are religiously taught in the 
Sunday School if not in their own homes, and 
death is made so natural, so beautiful in Scrip- 
ture that parents and teachers should have no 
difficulty in taking away the dread of it from 
tiemcuild: 

It should not be difficult to put in simple 
language, such as a child can understand, that 
comforting chapter, Corinthians 15, in which it 
says, “That which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die.’ “God giveth to every seed his 
OW ts DOdy wo, eee NeTesis Ofles Kincmot. Heshwor 
man, another of beasts, another of birds.” 

That mother was very 
when her little girl, crying bitterly over the 
death of her canary bird, asked if it had gone to 
Heaven, answered, “No.” 

What right had she to answer in that way? 

Where did she get her authority? 

“To every seed his own body,” said the great 
apostle Paul, and then in that connection he 
speaks of beasts and birds as different kinds 


inconsiderate who, 
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of seed to be sown by their Creator and to be 
raised up a spiritual body, for Paul affirms, 
“There is a natural body and there is a spiritual 
body.’ More than one hundred and seventy 
English authors, lay and clerical, have expresse 1 
their belief in the immortality of animals. So 
why should we fear death for them any more 
than for ourselves? Why not rejoice when they 
are safe from suffering? There are women who 
think death is so dreadful that they will send 
a cat or a dog away to be dropped in some 
strange place, thereby inflicting on it untold 
suffering’ rather: than towhave it 
killed. 

It is an unfortunate fact that ignorance, preju- 
dice, and a morbid horror of death interfere 
with the humane work children are doing in 
connection with the Animal Rescue League. 
Men and women have intercepted the children 
when they were bringing some wretched, home- 
less dog or cat to the League and told them 
not to take it there as it would surely be killed. 
The child who has thought of nothing but res- 
cuing the animal from starvation, exposure, or 
sometime from the torture of cruel boys, stops, 
is perplexed, and doés not know what to do. 
Perhaps he puts the animal back on the street 
to crawl into some hole where it may suffer for 
days before death relieves it. Of course we do 
not know how often this happens, but generally 
we hope, the child has faith in the League, par- 
ticularly if he has been there once, and feeling 
sure that it is a place where kindness rules, and 
where suffering is ended, brings the rescued 
animal to us relating the temptation he met with 
on the way. Are the and women who 
would rather let animals undergo any amount of 
suffering than to have them humanely killed, 
sane? Can they reason? I have a few typical 
cases that I think it well to give as they may pos- 
sibly open the eyes of some who now seem un- 
willing to see. 

A poor woman whose home was broken up 
came to me and asked me to find a home for a 
cat she had made a great pet of for years. I 
told her that the cat was too old and had been 
too much petted to be happy in a new home, 
and I begged her to let us chloroform it. She 
refused, and found a home for the cat herself. 


mercifully 


men 


A few weeks later she came to me in great 
distress and told me that her cat was lost. The 
cat was never found, and this poor old woman 
is still grieving over the suffering that probably 
befell this old cat, that had never been used to 
being on the streets, and had always been fed 
regularly and sheltered in a home. How much 
more merciful it would have been to have had 
the cat put beyond the risk of suffering before 
the home was broken up. 

A dog was in a doorway of the city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. He was evidently not only starved 
but sick. I stopped and had the Humane Society 
called up by telephone: ~ Vheyiiire-pemver 
promptly, but as they drove up and were about 
to take the dog away a man stepped up to them 
and said he would take the dog—it was a 
shame to have it killed. I questioned him and 
got his address. He assured me he would take 
care of it and it was carried to hissplacemm= ice 
next day I made inquiries for the dog. I found 
that he put the poor sick animal in a shed; it 
got out in the night and wandered off, he did 
not know where. This man thought it more hu- 
mane to let the weak, suffering dog crawl about 
back streets and alleys seeking shelter or a drink 
of water for his fevered mouth and be several 
days or a week dying, unless cruelly killed by a 
“mad dog scare,” than to let the humane so- 
ciety quickly end his misery. 

I not only ask is this humanity, but is it 
common sense? 

A lady had a carriage horse, a family pet. 
She was taken ill. Her circumstances were 
such that she could no longer keep the horse, 
but she could not think of having him killed, so 
she placed him where she thought she was sure 
that this horse who had never been over-worked, 
never known anything but kindness in all the 
years of his life, would be used very little and 
very carefully and would be well treated in every 
way. She was ill a long time. When she re- 
covered the first thing she thought of was her 
horse. She went to see him and found her 
gentle old pet a wreck. He had been worked 
almost to death. She wanted to go to law 
about it. She wrote me a letter asking what 
could be done. I wrote back and told her that 
as far as I could see nothing could be done. She 
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placed the horse and neither looked after him 
herself nor sent any one else to see how he was 
cared for. 

These are not at all uncommon cases. They 
are, unfortunately, very common and will con- 
tinue to be as long as it seems so dreadful to 
owners of animals to have them mercifully 
killed when they can no longer provide for them 
in their own home, 

It is astonishing how many men and women 
bring dogs and cats to us that they cannot keep 
because of some bad habit, asking us to put them 
into some other home where they are likely to 
be severely disciplined, or turned out, or passed 
along to be an infliction upon still another vic- 
tim. 

I sometimes say to these persons, “If you 
who profess to be fond of this dog or cat can- 
not bear with him, how do you expect a stranger 
who has had no chance to get attached to him 
to bear with him?” 

Of course there are cases where a dog that 
kills chickens, for instance, can be put where 
there are no chickens to kill, and we have some- 
times placed a dog that had been made irritable 
and snappish by children’s rough play, in a home 
where there were no children to torment him, 
and got excellent accounts of him afterward. 
Uietdesemate exceptions. 

The old family horse is sold when it would be 
beyond question more merciful to have him 
killed. 

Litters of puppies and kittens are passed 
through a neighborhood, handed out to children 
for temporary toys, rather than to have them 
at once put beyond the chances of suffering. 

Yet I have found repeatedly that persons who 
seem to think it such a dreaful thing to have 
an old horse, a dog or a cat killed, give not a 
thought to the millions of animals slaughtered, 
with cruelty, for their food and clothing. Why 
is this? INS dale as 


Whatever idea your dog has of you, as his 
master, is the recognition in you of some mental 
or spiritual quality, and is gained by him through 
spiritual perception —W. Jf. 


some mental or 


LANG. 


CRAZED BRUTE THAT TERRIFIED 
SOUTH BOSTON. 


Another Mad Dog Scare. 

On the morning of May 17 last, city editors 
of Boston papers began to call up the office of 
the Animal Rescue League on the telephone. 
The conversation ran something like this: 

“How about that mad dog?” 

“What mad dog?” 

“Haven’t you got a mad dog there?” 

“We usually have one or two that somebody 
has called mad. Which one do you mean?” 

“The one that bit all those children in South 
Boston yesterday.” 

“Tl ask the kennel master. Hold the line.” 

“John, have you got a mad dog from South 
Boston ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir. One came in from 
South Boston yesterday that a policeman was 
chasing. Our team was over there and Bartley 
saw him and jumped down and called him and 
be came right up, and Bartley put him in the 
wagon. He’s a little mongrel pup, fox and bull 
terrier. He's all right.” 

The morning papers gave the clue to the in- 
quiry. There it was in big black letters: 


Dog, Amuch, Bites 
Three Little Boys 
Crazed Brute Terrifies South Boston — 


Animal Caught. Will Be 
Examined for Rabies 


Then there were pictures of the boys that 
were said to have been bitten, and the usual 
thrilling text. 
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A mad or vicious dog attacked and 
bit three little boys yesterday in the 
yard of the Parkman - Grammar 
School, West Broadway, South Bos- 
ton, and created a panic among the 
Children. ... Patrolman David Mc- 
Donald appeared on the scene and 


chased the crazed brute from _ the 
schoolyard, as the children ran 


screaming for the school building. 
One of the drivers for the Animal 
Rescue League was passing by, and 
he got down from his wagon and 
with the patrolman’s aid captured 
the mad animal with the aid of a 
dog-catcher’s” net. The doctor= will 
watch the cases carefully for any 
symptoms of the dreaded rabies. 

It turned out that this little, happy-go-lucky, 
inoffensive pup strayed into the schoolyard; 
that he was teased and chased by the children; 
that he probably nipped two or three of them 
in his frantic efforts to escape; and from this, 
the alert reporters built up their stories. 

At last accounts the “mad dog,” whose pic- 
ture is given here, was still in our kennels and 
perfectly normal. We have had many cases 
similar to this, and out of the forty thousand 
er so dogs that our men have handled at this 
institution, we have never been able to identify 
one case of rabies. Our men are bitten on an 
average about three times a week (each man), 
but they think nothing of it and take it as part 
of the day’s work. This is the common experi- 
ence of dog shelters conducted by humane so- 
cieties throughout the world. 

Can we be blamed if we are a little skeptical 
on the subject of the prevalence of rabies? 

And how about the responsibility of editors 
to set people in a panic by shouting “mad dog” 
every time a pup is teased by children or has 
a fit? 

But that is another story. 


Ei) DIE TE TDA Re is) 


Wise Little Terriers — and a Pair of Canary 
Birds. 


We have two Aberdeen terriers, and yesterday 


was so warm that they felt the heat very much. 
They had been out in the carriage,—something 
that they are very fond of doing, and on arriving 
home we ran the water a bit for them to drink 
from the end of the hose on the lawn. Only a 
small stream trickled out and Valeska was not 
satished with the amount of water that was 
available. She began to dig furiously, until she 
had a basin that woutd hold a gallon. When the 
hole was full she and her mate diamkeiaoqeenn 
with great gusto. One having pets can see the 
intelligence which they show and ‘know it was 
not instinct, but real planning. In many in- 
stances Valeska has very obviously planned 
things ahead for herself. 

The carriage comes up at ten each morning, 
and it seems as if both dogs must know the time 
of day, for they begin to watch fifteen minutes 
or more before the time and know the sound of 
the horse’s feet long before the carriage appears. 
Then the dogs begin to bark, and come to us 
wherever we are, and jump and roll over and 
show other signs of joy. One dog, whose name 
is Ichabod, also an Aberdeen terrier, is owned 
by the young daughter of the home. When she 
goes away to school the dog watches for her to 
return, beginning to look for her nearly half an 
hour before school is out. He will sit on the 
walk near the street sidewalk, and nothing takes 
him away until she appears, when he will run, 
jump and make little sharp cries of delight and 
lift his lips as if laughing. Both dogs tease to 
go to bed at night, and cannot be induced to go 
alone. ‘They will keep walking back and forth 
until somebody takes them. : 

I keep large receptacles of water for them now 
during the warm weather in various places in 
the grounds, and so that small animals and the 
birds can get all the water they wish. If more 
attention was paid to that in summer we would 
hear of very few dogs or cats “going mad.” 
Animals suffer a great deal for want of water. 

Our two canary birds have made a nest. 
When the mother bird laid her first egg upon 
the floor of the cage, I took a tea strainer and 
lined it with sheet wadding and placed pads of 
cotton in places where they could get at it. In 
a few days, after very diligent work, they had 
taken the contents of the nest all out and rebuilt 
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it, placing pieces of paper laid over each other 
so neatly one would think human hands had 
placed it there. The mother bird has now laid 
nine eggs. As she sits upon the nest, she makes 
a little cooing noise. The male bird sings beau- 
tifully early in the morning and during the 
evening. One night the light was left on, and 
he made such a chattering we went to see what 
the trouble was. He noticed that something 


unusual had occurred, and was calling me. 
Mrs. W. C. B., Brockton, Mass. 


The dog we took from the Animal Rescue 
League is satisfactory in every particular. When 
we first took him he was coming down with the 
distemper, and was quite ill for some time, but 
with care and kindness he fully recovered. He 
has grown fat and sleek looking and is in fine 
condition at the present time. We never saw 
an animal with such an affectionate disposition, 
and he is the pet of the whole family. I enclose 
a snapshot of my little girl and the King 
Charles.—Mrs. E. L. S., Somerville, Mass. 


Some time ago I wrote you telling you about 
the little dog we obtained from you in Septem- 
ber last. His name is Bother and, as I told you, 
we are more than fond of him. At first we had 
a little trouble, but after giving him some medi- 
cine every thing was all right, and we think the 
trouble was caused by worms. 

He has a beautiful disposition and is very 
bright and seems very happy. The only one in 
the family who dislikes him 1s our fourteen year 
old cat who “reigned supreme” until Bother ar- 
rived. 

As I have said many times, I think your or- 
ganization is a splendid one, and have always 
planned that anything I had to give in the way 
of money should go to the Animal Rescue 
mereiemeny ery sincerely, C. H. B., Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Late in the afternoon of the last day that the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad 
permitted dogs to ride in passenger cars with 
their owners, a very emaciated little fox terrier 
rode from the Animal Rescue League to Wol- 


laston and his new home. He was regarded in 
the light of a loan, as two other dogs shared 
the affection of the family and another was not 
required, but once in the home circle, no one 
could@thinlwsof = hiseileavino: at.) iile was nor 
trained easily, and some might maintain that his 
training is incomplete today, but he proved an 
apt pupil, and although fond of his own way and 
quite determined in gaining it, he knows how to 
behave beautifully, when so inclined. 

He proved worse than rats in gnawing his 
way out of a room, where he had been confined 
to catch rodents and he loved to journey over the 
world. Again and again he has been pursued 
and brought home by his owners, returned by 
others and come back of his own sweet will. 

He responded to the name of Teddy and he 
is absolutely fearless, fond of exploration yet 
loyal to home, delighted to welcome strangers, 
yet devoted to his own people, welcome every- 
where and at home under all conditions, com- 
panionable under all circumstances, and always 
assertive if his rights are in question. His 
present owner is determined to keep him at 
home and with his family, and for a few months 
this has seemed possible, but his acquaintance 
is wide and his friends numerous, hence he is 
a frequent cause of anxiety. From angularity 
he has reached rotundity and is happy continu- 
ally,as shown inthe accompanying picture. He 
is young, and we hope for many years of his 
comradeship—M. A. B., Wollaston, Mass. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


oe AND NOTES 


ieMt 


During the month of May last there were re- 
ceived at the headquarters of the Animal Rescue 
League, 545 dogs and 2,629 cats. Our agents 
made during that month 1,127 calls and brought 
in 1757. animats: 


In accordance with its custom for the last 
two years, the Animal Rescue League will place 
men this year at the North and South Stations 
in Boston and at the “Dump” at the North End 
for the purpose of watering horses. Last year 
our agents watered 37,644 horses from June 23 
to September 17. But the good work we did in 
that way did not end there, for we were enabled 
to get in touch with a good many drivers who 
were glad to avail themselves of the advice of 
our veterinarian, always given gratuitously in 
such cases, and we also got a number of horses 
for vacations at Pine Ridge. This work is of 
considerable expense to the League, and from 
those who are especially interested in it we shall 
be very glad indeed to receive contributions. 


In spite of adverse weather conditions on the 
first two days our three Visiting Days at Pine 
Ridge, May 25, 26, 27, were on the whole very 
successful. On the last day, which was very 
pleasant, a great many people came, including a 
large number of children, and the numerous 
cases of old horses that we had there excited 
a great deal of interest. The financial results 
were enough to give a number of old horses 
vacations during the coming summer. Our 
friends should remember that Pine Ridge is al- 
ways open to visitors, except on Sunday fore- 
rioons, and that we are always glad to welcome 
there anyone who is interested in the work. 


A good man will take care of his horses and 
dogs, not only while they are young, but when 
old and past service—PLUTARCH. 


Lake Forest, Ill. 

“T would like very much to belong to the 
League. ‘I love animals, horses, dogs and cats. 
One day I saw an old black horse in the field 
below us. We gave him+two pails of water, and 
he was so thirsty he drank it all. I carried him 
some oats one day. He got to be a regular pet. 
Four stray cats have walked in our door. One 
had three sets of kittens, and died of old age. 
We still have a black one come to our door. We 
have a little pony and a big pony, dogs, cats and 


a pet lamb. I love animals and love to read 
about them. From your loving friend,—Eliza- 
beth Chase.” 


(I have never seen the writer of this inter- 
esting letter, but she is just the sort of young 
person I am glad to put down as a member of 
the League.—FD. ) 


CATS BOARDED 


Beautiful Vacation Home for Cats 


Large out-door runs, full liberty of 
the house. Go out and in as they 
please. No chance for escape. 
No other parties connected with 
this place. 


LILLIAN E. WHITNEY 
58 PLYMPTON ST. 


Harvard Square Cambridge 


BOARD YOUR DOGS 


While on Vacation 


Home Care. Good Runs. Best of Attention 


MRS. NICHOLAS BROWN, Jr. 
Dale Street, Dedham 


Telephone Dedham 97-3 


COMPLIMEN#S202) 


The Brookline Hospital for Animals 
VILLAGE SQUARE, BROOKLINE 


~ Telephone Connection 
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The question is often asked. ‘‘ What would become of the animals if we did not eat them? Would they not over- 
run the Earth?’’ The breeding of animals used for food purposes is entirely under the jurisdiction of the ranchman and the 
farmer, and the supply is created by the demand. These animals are brought into the world to be slaughtered! By 
abstaining from meat you personally can reduce the demand by over 200 pounds yearly, and with the aid of Millennium 
Products ‘* guaranteed absolutely free from animal matter and other impurities’’, the usual conventional meals may be 


served without noting its absence, and without affecting the routine of the kitchen. 


MILLENNIUM 
EXTRACT 


MILLENNIUM 


Pertaining to slaughter, Ernest 
Crosby said: ‘An inhuman thing 
can never be humanely done.’’ 


MILLENNIUM 


Are you not sufficiently sincere 
in your desire to stop suffering to 
face this question truthfully ? 


COOKING FAT 


WHICH ARE ‘‘NOT MADE FROM FLESH” 
These products are supplied by S.S. PIERCE CO, COBB, BATES & YERXA CO., JOHN GILBERT, Jr., CO., 


and other progressive dealers. 


Telephone 
Haymarket 244 


The Millennium Food Co. 


26 Pemberton Sq. 
Boston 


Pamphlets on application— Il-oz Jar Extract sent postpaid upon receipt of stamps, I5 cents 


Mien. ©. DANIELS’ 


DOG 


AND 


CAT 
REMEDIES 


are the safe, sure and proper kind to use. Any 
Riker-Jaynes Store can furnish them, and books 
free on Horse, Dog, Cat and Cow. Ask for them 
— Daniels’. 


DANIELS’ 


MEDICATED DOG BREAD—TRY IT 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


Specialist in Diseases of Small Animals 
ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 


Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


VISIT THE 


Back Bay Veterinary Hospital. 


(Formerly Lyman Hospital for Animals) 


332 Newbury Street 


and see a Sanitarium in which you will feel per- 
fectly safe in boarding your animals. 


Incidentally, you will learn why our terms are 
higher than elsewhere. 


Operations on all animals a specialty. 
Out calls given prompt attention. 


Telephone, 2200 Back Bay 


: ESTABLISHED 1859 
J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-23828 WASHINGTON ST. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral ar- 
rangements. All grades of burial cases can be 
selected at our salesroom, from the least ex- 
pensive crepe and broadcloth covered cases to 
the most expensive polished hard wood, quar- 
tered oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, 
copper, zine, steel, outside and inside cases. 
The price of each is marked in plain figures. 

CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank S. Waterman 
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Wood FolK Series 


By WILLIAM J. LONG 


A Little Brother to the Bear Ways of Wood Folk 
Northern Trails Wilderness Ways 
secrets of the Woods Wood Folk at School 


HIS fascinating series of nature stories tells of our own wild animals and birds and 
TT of those in the great northern wilderness. Mr. Long writes in the most sympathetic 
and delicate way, letting the reader see the animals in their native haunts, so that no one 
can read a chapter among these books without feeling a growing love for the wood folk 


and a strong desire to understand them better. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street Boston 


SPRATTS 
ORPHAN PUPPY FOOD 


GZZZZ2z#-zz##ZAXZ-P”Z#”»VPPHVEEX-L-EELLLLL 
Z Z 


Improves and Strengthens the 
Digestive Organs 


Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like A SUBSTITUTE FOR NATURAL MILK. For use 


when mother is dead or deficient in milk. Puppies 
should be fed on this food until weaning time. 
SPRATT’S MALTED PUPPY FOOD, for shy or dainty 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET feeders. For puppies that are weak and without 
stamina. 

; ae SE! Send stamp for DOG CULTURE ee which contains 

FREE a ee much valuable information on the feeding, kenneling 


and general management of dogs. 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
DEPOTS AT 
San Francisco, Cal. St. Louis, Mo. Cleveland, O. 
Charlestown, ea x _ a Mass. Montreal, Can. 


Resident Superintendents at Chicago, Ill., and Boston, Mass. 


Jamaica Printing Company. Jamaica Plain 


